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RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCER. 
NEW-HAVEN, JANUARY 16, 1836. 
CHARITY BEGINS AT HOME, 


Every solicitor of funds for Missionary purposes ex- 
pects, as a matter of course. to hear this objection, 


! 


They who offer it generally make pretentious to a very 
benevolent spirit. Your object is very dese: ving, they 
will acknowledge, without understanding it, and they 
exceedingly regret they cannot yield to the solicitation, 
but they are surrounded by objects of charity, and there 
* adaily demand upon them fur more than they are 
thle to give. This objection is not a novel one. It 
ves made eighteen hundred years ago; and unless the 
Prineiples of the Christian religion obtain possession of 
the hearts of men to prevent, it will be made eighteen 


red years hence. It will be recollected that Judas 


| once complained of a misapplication of a benevolent 
| offering ;—an offering mado for 

an intention that secured to the 
of the Saviour,—aud demanded 


an object, aud with 
giver the approbation 
why it was uot given 
|to the poor; and the motive which prompted the ob- 
‘jection is explained: this he said, not that he cared 
for the poer, but because he was a thief, and had the 
bag, and bear what was puttherein. He was treasurer, 
it seems, of the possessions of the disciples; for what 
little they possessed they held in common, and if he did 
not design to embezzle this offering, if it had gone into 
their treasury, although the contrary is the more proba- 
ble supposition, he expected to derive some personal 
benefit. 
cases in which the objection has been made from that 


And we venture to assert that in a majority of 


day to this, it has been made from no better motive. 
‘They say it not because they care for the poor, but be- 
cause they hope by this specious pretext to relieve them- 
If the poor 
should tell their whole history, it would be found in 


selves from the necessity of giving at all. 


most cases, that they fared closely whev they had no 
other resources to draw from but the treasures of these 
their pretended friends. The poor know better than 
most others, how little thei: pretended kind regards are 
worth, and they are found much oftener at the dwell- 
ing of the man whose heart is open to every Lenevolent 
object. 


THE HEATHEN ARE AS WELL OFF AS 
WE ARE, 

This is another objection often made to solicitations 
for missionary purposes. Without stoping here to dis- 
cuss the question respecting the final condition of the 
heathen, and leaving the objector with his bible to settle 
the question whether beings so debased and degraded 
as the heathen, are fit for heaven, or could be happy if 
admitted there, let us confine our attention exclusively 
And 


thing about their condition without the gospel, and wit- 


to their present conditivn who that knows any 
|nesses the change that is made init, where the gospel is 
only beginning to exert its sanctifying influence, can 
| with any candor or regard to veracity, make the objec- 
tion? Weremember, for instance, what the Sandwich 
Islands were some 15 or 20 years ago, before the gos- 


pel was intoduced among them—guilty and debased 





} 


fame where prevailing exhibition of indulence aud li- 


and wretched beyoud description ; one continued and 


centiousness, aud debauchery, aud lying, and theft, and 


treachery, and wars, and violence, aud assassinations, 
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—a state of vice and degradation scarcely conceivable 
by an inhabitant of a Christian land. A little band of 
missionaries have for a few years been laboring to bring 
them under the benign influence of the gospel; and 
what has been the result? About one third of the 
whole population, we learn, are collected in their 
schools, and thus brought directly under the influence 
of intellectual and religious instiuction. A still greater 
number have been taught to read the word of God.— 
Large congregations assemble on the Sabbath to hear 
the message of salvation,and a vast majority of the people 
are impressed with the sanctity of the day. A govern- 
ment by law, founded on christian principles, has suc- 
ceeded to the arbitrary and capricious decisions of a 
haughty aristocracy. ‘The voice of prayer aud praise 
ascends from a thousand dwellings, and from hearts 
that were formerly strangers to every virtuous emotion. 
Churches of Christ have been formed of the cunscien- 
tious and pious who had hitherto lived the slaves of 
brutal appetitite and the objects of worse than brutal 
degradation. Who can look at this single instance of 
the effect of the transforming influence of the gospel, 
and longer repeat the objection that the heathen are as 
well off as we are? Looking simply at their present 
condition, without any reference to thei: prospect after 
death, who that has a spark of benvolence, or one feel- 
ing of philanthropy, will withhold his assistance, and 
stand objecting te the efforts of the benevolent to send 
them the gospel? The objector forgets the period in 
which he is living. He does not consider that the ben- 
eficial effects of the gospel have been tested by a thou- 


Seas slsearmninnetiatbainiicceas 
will have it. A great majority of the heathen, wealthy 
as they may be, have no knowledge of the existence of 
the Christian religion; and if they had, they would 
make no efforts to obtain it. ‘The superstitious and de- 
lusive mythologies which constitute their religion, are 
the result of education; and we all know how strong 
are our prejudices in favor of early impressions. | is 
next to certainty, therefore, that they never will em- 
brace the Christian religion, if it be not carried to them, 
aud the superiority of its principles evinced to them by 
an exhibition of the superior excellence of the charac. 
ter and condition of those who have embraced it. 
Such being the facts in the case, how childish is the ob- 
jection that we are not under obligation to send them 
the gospel, because they have the ability to procure it 
themselves. 

Aud withal, how destitute of humanity is the objec. 
tion. Your neighbor’s family are suffering with dis- 
eace and are dying. There is a remedy—a safe and 
effectual remedy. But they have never heard of it; 
or if they have heard, they have no confidence in it, aud 
instead ef obtaining it, are following prescriptions 
which will certainly result in their death. You are ac 
quainted with all the circumstances in the case. You 
are assured of the eflicacy of the remedy—that it would 
certainly save them if they would receive it. But be- 
cause they are alle to procure it themselves, if they 
knew of its existence; or because, knowing of its exis- 
tence, they are prevented from procuring it, by some 
unreasonable prejudice—a prejudice which you might 
overcome; shall you therefore quiet yourself in making 
no effort to save them! Are you not under obligation 





sand experiments ; that every man who makes any pre- 
tentions to intelligence and common honesty, admits 
that the greatest earthly blessing a people can enjoy is 
the institutions of the Christian religion ; and that the 
prosperity of no people can long survive this restrain- 


to inform them of its existence; aud if necessary, to 
carry it to them, and urge it upon their acceptance, and 
thus save them from death? Can you otherwise lay 
any claim to benevolence, or even to commen humani- 
ty? And to just as little of either is our objector euti- 





ing and sanctifying influence. 

But if we had none of this evidence of the beneficial | 
effects of the gospel to encourage us iv sending it to | 
the destitute, there is, notwithstanding, one considera- 


Zion which obliges us todo it. The command of Christ | 


js authority which is paramount to every other. That} 


tled. 

Besides all this, the Saviour who gave his com- 
mand to preach his gospel to every creature, foresaw 
all the circumstances that exist in the case. He kuew 
that the heathen would be able to take care of them- 


command is plain and unequivocal : Go ye into all the | Selves. But with this knowledge of their circumstav- 


world and preach the gospel to every creature. 


With | ces, he deemed it wise and benevolent to publish the 


an obligation created by such euthority, how impious as command; and witb this command before him, let not 
“4 - ! . . ° 2 » 
well as silly, is it for the objector to oppose the fulfil- the objector incur the charge of guilt as well as of fol- 


ment of the command, by repeating the stale objection ly, by repeating his objection. 


that the heathen are as well off as we are. 

| 

THE HEATHEN CAN TAKE CARE OF 
THEMSELVES. 


couragement to send the heathen the gospel. 
|some of them possessed of immeuse wealth. 


But in addition to all this, we find in the very fact up- 


on which he predicates his objection, a powerful en- 


They are 
There- 


Now we hesitate not for a moment to admit the fact | fore—fyr that very reason, bring them under the influ- 
of the ability of the heathen to provide themselves with |cnce of the gospel. For if they can be made to feel 
the Bible, and preachers, and religious institutions, its heavenly influence, if they can be made to breathe 


There are probably very few exceptions to the fact. 
Some of them are possessed of more wealth than we 
have ever dreamed of possessing. 


supply the heathen with the gospel, is not predicated jhas had abundant occasion to rejoice that t! 
There are | from heathenism was possessed of wealth. 


upon their inability to supply themselves. 


other considerations which make abundantly manifest |seeu that wealth, 


2 : . 7 saer’ nar 
our obligation. Of these we need mention only one,— with a miser’s care, nels. 
grasp, flowing down, under the softening influence 


simply this, if the gospel is not sent to them they never 


\its heavenly spirit, they become at once powerful aux- 
liliaries in diffusing its blessings to others. 
The demand to |8emetimes beew the happy result; and the missiouar) 


This has 


re convert 
For he bas 
that had been so long accumulating 
and held together by a miset’s 


of 
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the gospel, and on its consecrated streams conveying useful sciences. The germs of future colleges 
the blessings of the gospel of salvation to thousands |of sanctified learning have been planted in a 
around him. We see then in the fact of the pecuniary 'number of the missions; and in Ceylon a col- 
ability of the heathen, no objection, but abundant en- lege, in fact, exists already, containing 130 pupils, 





couragement to send them the gospel. more than three fourths of whom give hopeful 
evidence of piety. We have eight printing es- 

“ Shall we whose souls are lighted, tablishments, and to two of these, type and ste- 
With wisdom from on high— reotype founderies have been added the past 


Shall we to men benighted, 
The lamp of life deny ? 
Salvation !—Oh, salvation ! 


year. Measures have also been taken to secure 
to China the benefits of metalic printing as soon 





The joyful sound proclaim, as possible. These printing establishments pos- 
[eo een on ed “ sess the means of printing in 19 different lan- 
Have learned Messiah's name. | guages, spoken by people for whose special ben- 


left sece 7 _— > « > oo 
FOREIGN MISSIONS. efit our missions are designed, and spoke n too 
OE ON Sa RE ane by more than 450,000,000 of human beings.— 
ymug briel aiticie tne ra rJan. |r . . 
The fo ona o : “ Mm “es — a hed | _ Be Pages printed last year were about 6,000,000, 
i q sed view Of what bas been accomplished | . i . 
sagen teaea Are) pase jand the amount of printing since the commen ce- 
by the American Board, and of the present state of their . ; ; , . 
“ys ment of our operations in nineteen languages, 18 
Missions. not far from 94,000,000 of pages. 
Three have been added, the past year, to the The missions of the Board greatly need that 
‘ -s 2 i * 7 ° . ” 
number of our General Agents, making the num-|as many as fifty ordained missionaries, and near- 
ber of those agents eight in all. Five ordained ||y as many lay teachers, should be sent to them 
missionaries, and nine assistant missionaries, male | during the present autumn; and the committee 
and female, have died. Thirteen ordained mis-|would venture to appoint and send forth all this 
sionaries, three physicians, four printers, one |number, had they the suitable men at command. 
teacher, and twenty-six married and single fe- They need also five or six first rate men, of 
males, forty-seven in all, have been sent into the | apostolic spirit, to place in the central regions of 
Tt re “CR TE tte ae ¢ Ya) > : : ’ : ’ : - 
field. ‘The sum of $163,340 19 has been re-| Asia—in Afghanistan and Thibet—to report the 
ceived, and $163,254 expended. The receipts, | intellectual and moral condition of those coun- 
however, though exceeding those of the prece-|tries to the churches, and what can be done to 
ding year by more than $10,854 09, are but lit- | pour the gospel day upon the darkness of their 
tle more than half as large as were the average long and dismal night. 
receipts of the three principle foreign missionary cnaeugeies 
ieth ’ ; Ty ; nr . . ° ° 
societies of Great Britain. fo our ordinary re- The only things in which we can be said to have 
ceipts were added $45,635 11, placed at our |/any property, are our actions. Our thoughts may be 
disposal by the Bible, ‘Tract, and Sabbath School | bad, yet produce no poison, they may be good, yet 
Societies of our country. ‘The number of our | produce no fruit. Our riches may be taken from us 
missions is 32, embracing 78 stations, or 12 more | »Y misfortune, or reputation by malice, our spirits by 
than were reported last year. One hundred and | ©#!amity, our health by disease, our friends by death, 
four ordained missionaries are connected with | But our actions must follow us beyond the grave ; 
these missions, of whom seven are regularly edu- | V'™) Fespect to them alone, we cannot say that we 
“Fs rn . a. * . i shall carry nothing with us when we die, neither that 
cated physicians. There are also nine physi- — 
, . : . ” jwe shall go naked out of the world, Our actions 
cians not ordained, eight printers and book-bind- ‘Lal ner Msg a 
30 - 1 157 - | must clothe us with an immortality, loathsome or glo- 
ers, 35U ot ver male assistants, anc oF marricc | rious 5 these are the enly titledeade of which we 
and unmarried female assistants ;—making a to-|cannot be disinherited; they will have their fall 
tal of 308 missionaries and assistant missionaries | weight in the balance of cternity, when every thing 
sent from this country, and under the direction | else is as nothing ; and thei: value will be confirmed 
of the Board. There are also four native preach- | and established by those two sure and stateless des- 
ers, and 51 other native assistants. ‘The church-j|stoyers of all other things,—Time—and Death. 
es gathered among the heathen by the missions 
of the Board amount to 41, containing 2,047 | 





TUL EMPLEM LAKE 





members. In the schools there are 21,181 pu-| W oe aenee = p Water Fee, 
7 ° * 4 . sun-hight or at even 
pils, receiving, in a greater or less degree, a chris- The lake i¢ like a mirror’s fees 
tian education. Seven languages have been re- | And shows the print of hea 
duced to writing by the missionaries of the Board, ' b- : 
and | “yee, - . . How like the soul wl peace pervad 
~woKs have been prepared and printed in In joy or grief « 
them at the expense of the Beard. , The lan- When, thongh a cloud say sometimes shade, 
. . " * } God's i ive e'¢ s se ‘ 
guage of the Sandwich Islands, in particular, . ee ee J. K. 
alter being re -e, . } — : . ~— —_ 
g reduced to the most simple form of If we cannot exhibit a better Jife than an atheist, 


Writing, has been enriched by the New ‘Testa- 
— and portions of the Old, and by books il- 
ustrating the elementary principles of the most 


we must be very bad calculators, and if we can- 
|not exhibit a better doctrine, we must be still 


worse reasonc’s. 
i] 
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THE SCRIPTURAL VIEW OF DIVINE INFLU- 
ENCE, AS OPPOSED TO PELAGIAN AND 
OTHER VIEWS. 

It has been a doctrine held by all who have called 
themselves christians, in every age of the church, that 
God, in some sense, either by direct agency or in some 
other mode, is the author of holiness in the human 
heart. Respecting what that mode is, in which he is 
its author, however, there has been much diversity of 
sentiment. The principal reason of this difference of 
Opinion on the subject, is, that men have not gone to 
the Bible, the only source of information on the point, 
and having astertained clearly what it says, rested sat- 
isfied with its instructions. ‘There has been a constant 
tendency in men to speculate on the subject ; and there 
has been much which may be called a presumptuous 
leaning to their own understanding. 

It is proposed at this time to state, as definitely and 
concisely as possible the scriptural view of this doc- 
trine, as opposed to Pelagian and other erroneous views 
of it. 

The general fact, that God is the author of holi- 
ness in the human heart, is every where taught us in 
the inspired volume. It is said of men, that they can- 
not come to Christ ‘‘except the Father draw them;” 
while it is also said, that they “shall be willing in the 
day of his power.” Men in becoming christians, are 
said to be “born of God;” to be “begotten again by 
the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ; to be 
“called according to his purpose; to be “chosen of 
God ;” to be “ sanctified of God;” to be “his work- 
manship, created in Christ Jesus.”” The faith of saints 
is spoken of as the “gift of God,” and Christ is called 
its ** author and finisher.” 


But it is unnecessary to repeat further proof of the | 


general fact, that God is concerned in the production of 
holiness in the human heart. This doctrine is not de- 
nied by any, so far as we are aware, who profess a faith 
in the Bible. 

Theie are, however, as we have said, diversities of 
sentiment respecting the sense in which God is the au 
thor of holiness in men. One class holds, that it is by 
a peculiar and supernatural influence. Another class 
denies that there is any peculiar and supernatural agen- 
cy in this thing; that is, they deny that God is the au- 
thor of holiness in the human heart, in any different 

+ vense from thatin which he isthe author of sin. Under 
these two general classes are comprised, of course, all 
whe have any opinion on the subject. It will be our 
webject to show, that the view of the former, in opposi- 
tion to the latter, is the scriptural view. 

‘There are belonging to the latter general class,—the 
class which denies any peculiar, supernatural influ- 

« nce,—two more specific classes, which it w ill be nec- 
e ssary to consider separately. At the head of one, ac- 
¢ ording to the assignment of theologians, stands Pela- 
gi us, of ancient times. At the head of the other stands 
{).". Hopkins, of a later age.* We ask pardon for hav- 
ing brought these two so unequally distinguished names 
together in such proximity. Fo. we only mean to as- 
-gert, that they are in such a sense one, as that they both 
come under the same general class; while in another 
most material sense they are two, and perfect antipodes 
one to the other. 

But to their opinions. ‘The Pelagians hold, that God 
is the author of holiness in the human heart, not by 
any direct, special agency, but as he is the author of 
that system of truth which is the means of their sancti- 
fication. They grant that the scriptures ascribe holi- | 
liness in men to God as its author; but they construe | 
cqmmetiaia 
* Perhaps it might be said with more wuth, that Dr. Em- 

mons stands at the head of this class, since it is not clear that 

Dr. H. would have carried out his principles as far as Dr. E. 

has done. 


. . et 
these passages just as they do those which ascribe sin jy 
man to God as its author. God, they would Say, Was 
the author of penitence in Paul, just as he was the ay. 
thor of hardness of heartin Pharaoh; not by any direc, 
and special agency in either case, but by an ordiy 
providential influence in both. For, they would sq 
the scriptures ascribe these different things alike to God. 
and since we cannot suppose, that God produced the 
sin of the one, by any direct and special agency, so nei. 
ther have we a right to suppose, that he produced the 
holiness of the other by any such agency. Hence, ag. 
curding to their view, when the Bible ascribes holiness 
in men to God as its author, we are to interpret the lap. 

uage upon the principle, ‘* Quod facit per alium facit 
per se,” what he does by another he is said himself wp 
do. As, for example, when it is said, ** Solomon built 
the temple,” we are not to understand the language ay 
asserting. that Solomon had himself put the stones and 
mortar and timber together; but as asserting simply, 
that the temple was built according to bis will and up. 
der his general direction. This is the Pelagian view of 
the doctrine. 

The view of Hopkins, or, as we choose to designate 
the opinion, the view of the advocates of what is called 
the “divine efficiency scheme,” is as follows:—T 
agree with the Pelagians in denying any peculiar agen- 
cy of God in the production of holiness, and in main- 
taining that he is in the same sense the author both of 
holiness and sin; while they differ from the Pelagian 
scheme respecting the manner in which God is the au- 
thor of holy and sinful action. For, though with them 
they say, that God produces all actions in men, both ho- 
ly and sinful, in the same way; yet, in opposition to 
them, they hold that this way is by a direct and special 
agency. ‘Thus they differ from the first mentioned gen- 
eral class, in making God the author, in the same sense, 
both of holiness and sin;* and they differ from the Pe- 
lagians, in making him the author of holiness and sin 
by a direct and special agency. For proof that God 
is the author both of holiness and sin, by a direct and 
special agency, when arguing with their orthodox breth- 
ren,—and it is this scriptural argument which we wish 
to consider,—they appeal to the Bible and to their owu 
concessions. You admit, say they, that, according to 
the Bible, God is the author of holiness by a direct and 
special agency. Butif you admitthis, you must admit 
that he is the author of sin in the same manner. [If 
you hold to the former, you must hold to the latter; and 
there is no mode of avoiding the latter but by giving up 
the former, and going over to the Pelagiau scheme. 
For, say they, the scriptures equally ascribe sin and ho- 
liness to God’s agency, and as explicitly declare him to 
be the author of the one as of the other. Hence if 
you interpret those passages which ascribe holiness to 
God as its author, in such a sense as to make him the 
author of it by a direct and special agency,—and this 
you admit must be the way.—then you must interpret 
those which ascribe sin to him, as itz author, in the 
same manner. You must not, say they, bring in the 
principle, ** What he does by another he is said him- 
self to do,” in respect to sin, and not in respect to holi- 
ness. They deny, that there is any warrant for apply- 
ing this principle in respect to one class of passages, and 
uot in respect to the other. - 
In confirmation of this view of the subject, and ia 
answer to certain objections, they also say, that in the 
language of the scriptures, there is on these subjects an 


* We do not mean to assert, that this 1s the wnole difference 
between them and their orthodox brethren. For there has 
been, and is now, a difference of opinion as to the philosophi- 
cal nature of that direct and special influence in the produc 
tion of holiness, to which both alike ho!d. We have omitted 
an examination of this point, since the range of the subject 
did not require it 
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a, a . . ° . 

exact parallelism ; if they ascribe holiness in the hu- 
man heart to God's agency, with eqnal explicitness 
they ascribe sin also tc God’s agency; if they ascribe 
ginto man, as in the text “* Pharaoh hardened his heart,” 
so they ascribe holiness to man, as in the text, ** Ye have 


off the old man, and put on the new man.” Hence 
they infer, that, in whatever sense God is the author of 
holiness in the human heart, in the same sense he is the 
author of sin. 

Here then, as they claim, and that too with no litile 
degree of satisfaction, we are in a dilemma between 
Pelagianism on the one side, or the scheme which in- 
volves direct divine agency in the production of sin on 
the other. But is this claim well-founded? Is it true, 
that we are in a dilemma between these twu schemes? 
Js there no way in which we can, on scriptural ground, 
hold to direct special agency in the production of holi- 
pess, and not iu the production of sin? For we must 
confess, that we are not willing to give up the former 
beloved doctrine, nor are we willing to adopt the latter, 
tous, unwelcome ove. We hold, that there is a way 
opeved in the scriptures by which we may escape from 
both horus of this supposed dilemma. Yea farther, we 
hold, that if we take the seviniural view of this subject, 
so far are we from being obliged to adopt one or the 
other of these schemes, we cannot adopt either. Here 
then, we propose to state the scriptural view of the sub- 
ject. 

Were those general or less specific forms of expres- 
sion, which ascribe holiness in man to God as its author, 
such as we have already quoted, all the texts on the 
sudject, we should feel shut up to one or the other of 
these schemes justspecified. In that case, as we think, 
the reasoning of the advocates of * Divine Efficiency,” 
would be conclusive. For, while these texts would 
teach us the fact of God's ageucy in the regeneration 
of men, they would notteach us the nature of that agen- 
cy, and show us whercin it is different from his agency 
in the production of sin. But this class of texts is not 
the only one. 

If we eyamine the Bible, we shall see that there is a 
class of texts, which ascribe the existence of holiness 
in the human heart to the * Holy Ghos’,” to the * Spir- 
i: of God,” to the * Spirit of the living God,” ete. 
These passages, as we aflirm, overthiow the Pelagian 
view of the divine influence in the production of holi- 
ness. For they are phrases signifying a special, super- 
natural ageucy of God. an influence different from that 
by which ordinary events are secured. In proof of 
this, we alledge the fact, that, so far as we have been 
able to examine the Bible on the point, these phrases 
are never used iv relation to common, ordinary events. 
They are no where used except in relation to acts of 
creation, miracles, prophecy, inspiration, and the exis- 
tence of holiness in men. But in creation, miracles, 
prophecy and inspiration, as all must admit, there is 
aspecial, supernatural, agency. Why vot then, we 
ask, in the production of holiness? We not only see 
no warrant for not giving these terms the same import, 
when used in relation to this subject, but we are bound 
to give them the same import, according to all correct 
rules of interpretation. Hence, as we have said, these 
texts entirely overthrow the Pelagian scheme. 

These passages likewise overthrow the reasoning of the ad- 
vocates of divine efliciency in the prodection of sin. For 
they can bring us no such passages as these, in relation to the 
existence of sin in the human heart. We know of no pas- 
sage, which, in this peculiar form of expression, ascribes sin 
to God’s agency. In other words, sin is no where ascribed to 
the “ Holy Spirit,” or to the “+ Spirit of God.” 
texts, therefore, forbids our adopting the scheme of special 
agency in the production of sin. 

If we look still farther into the language of scripture, we 
shall find another class of texts which throw light on this sub- 
ject. These passages are those, which so conaect an agency 
of God with other agencies, in the production of holiness, as 
to recognize the fact of a distinct agency on his part, over and 


This class of 


| 
| 


above ordinary agency. This text may be quoted as an exam- 
ple; “ Ye have purified your souls, in obeying the truth through 
the Spirit.” Here the agency of the sinner is spoken of, the 
instrumentality of the truth, and the agency of God; and the 
agency of God is recognized as a distinct thing from the other 
two. Were they the same, they could not be thus distinguish- 
ed. This class of texts, therefore, is directly at war with the 
Pelagian doctrine, that God has no special agency in the regen- 


|eration of men. 


planted, Apollos watered, but God gave the increase. 


neither is he that planteth any thing, neither he that watere . 
v 








Nor do these texts agree any better with the opinion of 
those who advocate a direct divine agency in the production of 
sin. For similar texts are no where found, in relation to the 
existence of sin in the hearts of men. Where can a text be 
found of such import as the following! Ye have polluted your 
souls, in yielding to temptation through the Spirit. Such pas- 
sages will be sought for im vain. 

ut we have another class of texts still more decisive on 
the question. This class of texts are tijose which deny the 
production of holiness in the human heart, without the direct 
and special agency of God. Take as an exam, le the fallow- 
ing: ‘ Who is Paul, and who is Apollos, but ™#nister:§ by 
whom ye believed, even as Ged gave toevery man? I wts® 


but God that giveth the increase.” Here by the planting « 
Paul,—that nan who was not a whit behind the very chiefes, 
apostles,—and by the watering of Apollos,—that eloquent 
man, and mighty in the scriptures,—are doubtless meant the 
most perfect instrumentality of natural, secondary causes. 
And it is denied, that this kind of agency alove had produced 
holiness in the Corinthian converts. ‘The apostle distinguish- 
es between these natural, ordinary ageucies, and the higher 
agency of God, and declares, that the result was not effected 
by the former. For he says, “ So then neither is he that plant- 
eth anything, vor he that watereth, but God that giveth the in- 
crease.” 

In this ciass of texts, we have a full and explicit denial o \ 
the truth of the Pelagian scheme. 


So , hen 


r 


The same texts, too, mos: clearly forbid our coming to the > 


conclusion, to which the advocates of direct divine etticiency 
in the production of sin would bring us. For where do the 
find texts furnishing the least shadow of a denial of the sufh- 
ciency of second causes in the production of sin? Where 
does the Bible deny, that ordinary, natural, secondary agency 
is sufficient, without a higher agency from God, to produce sin 
in the hearts of men? We think we shall call upon them it’ 
vain to bring us any texts of this class. 

But what we have now said, is not Il that may be said, res- 
pecting the scriptural view of this subject. For when we 
have examined these several classes of texts of which we 
have only given examples, and seen what they teach us, we 
cannot read those other and more general passages, which as- 
cribe the existence of holiness in men to the agency of God, 
without understanding them als. to teach the doctrine of God's 
special agency in this thing. The fact of a supernatural influ- 
ence ascertained from the one, must control the interpretation 
of the other. But, when we read, that God is the author of 
sin, too, in some sense, not having any texts which teach us 
that he is its author in any other then an indirect and seconda- 
ry manner, while we have texts which teach us, that this is the 
way ; we are required to interpret these texts according to th 
principle already stated, “‘ What he does by another he is sai 
himself to do.” 


» 


The principle of interpretation in these cases may be tho s 


illustrated: Suppose we knew from other sources, that Solo - 
mon, laboring with his own hands, had built the temple . 
Then when we read the passage, ** Solomon built the temple, " 
we must, according to the known facts in the case, construe 
this passage as affirming that Solomon erected the building 
with his own hands. But suppose we know from other sour- 


ces, as we do, that Solomon's agency in building the temple, , 


was that of general direction, not of direct agency. Ther 
when we read the passage, we are required to interpret it as 
affirming no more than a general direction or control. ‘Thus, 
in the one case, to apply the principle, we are required to as 
cribe holiness to God's special agency, while in the other, we 
are required to ascribe sim merely to his providential govern- 
ment. 

Putting all the various texts together, therefore, which av- 
cribe holiness to God's agency, and giving them their only 
true interpretation, we see how full, how explicit, how unqnes- 
tionable, is the scriptural testimony to the fact of a direct, 
special, supernatural influence in {he production of holiness 
in the human heart. 

Here we bring our argument to its conclusion. The scrip- 
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tural view, of the doctrine of divine influence in the produc- To the Editor of the Religious Intelligence 
tion of holiness in men, is this:—God has an acency in the re- san enen 4 ; _—— 
geuerationof men. That agency is direct and special, in oppo- LICENSE LAWS.—No. 2. 
sition to the Pelagian scheme of mere providential influence Dear Sir,—In my last number, I mentioned tha: 


on the one hand, and in opposition to that scheme of efficien- | 5 awat : 

cy on the other, which would make God in the same sense the the objections which some possens make to the Prt 

author of sin as of holiness. hibiting of the universal and indiscriminate selling 
Should the question here be asked, What is the exact nature | ardent spirit, to be used as a drink, by all who chooe 

of this influence or agency? we reply, that the seriptures do! to engage in the business, and to all whoare disposed ty 


not inform us. They teach us the fact, that there is a super- . ° rer 5 
natural agency,—that there is an influence over and above the buy and drink, is unconstitutional, takes for granted 


natural influence of truth and all second causes. But what the , One of two things, viz: 
specific nature of that influence is, further than this, except that 1. That a man, if he chooses, has 1 moral right 
it is consistent with the moral agency of man they do not . : ; smi : 

, ‘ y. an, carty on a business which injures the comm . 
teach us. Where the scriptures leave it, there let us leave it a . J = 
also.—Christian Spectutor. | of. . s 

een } 2 That the indiscriminate se'ling of ardent spiri, 

GOD PROTECTS HIS CHILDREN. | to be used as drink, does not do this. Neither ¢ 

“ During the late French war, the French and Prus- | these is true; and of course the objection is withoy 

sian troops met at Lubee. The inhabitants could net) foundation. The first is a palpable violation of the 

anticipate any thing but plunder and murder. Among | great principle of common law, “ so to use ) our om 

others, a very pious jeweler determined to ly w Goc as not to injure his” Of couse. be ccnasiill pe 
for refuge All the goid and silver articles being pla-j — . tay ay tas i ae. : 

6 . 51 needful to prove its incorrectness. And the second, 


ced upon the table, he requested all the members of the}. ~~. F she facts sedi eslila thie toate 7 
family to unite with him in prayer. While on their ahr na of the facts connecied with this traffic, is a 
obviously incorrect. 


knees a French soldier burst open the door of the house, 
and stood still until the jeweler closed the solemn exer- My object in this number, is briefly to advert 
cises. He then invited the soldier to the table, saying, | a few of the facts, by which the truth, that the indis 
Sir, take of these articles wharever you please. No!| criminate selling of ardeut spirit, to be used as a drink, 
Said the soldier, I will take nothing ; but shall continue is injurious to the community, is proved. 
with you as a guard until we mareh away. At night a 1. It increases the pauperism of the community. 
bed was offered to the soldier, but he declined accept- By a personal examination of several hundred Alms 
ing it, preferring to remain in the room below, ia order once th teailinen lenin all’ en a a tea fy 
to be ready at any moment for defending the jeweller | . -sciag al ay BUS PATS GS He Couey, 2S 8 Ge 
aguinst plunderers. The French afier some days with- | quiry into the character of their inmates, as certh 
drew. The soldier of course joined the troops. Sta- fied by the overseers of the poor, who were acquaint 
tioned at another city, he was quartered at the house of ed with them, and with the causes of their poverty, 
an intimate friend of the jeweler, to whom he related | it is now fully proved, that from three fourths to fow 
this occurrence, adding, | never knew what fear was | fifihs of the pauperism of the country is occasioned 
until | unexpectedly saw the jew eler and his family up- | by intoxicating drink. Take a few cases as spec 
on their knees praying. Such was the degree of terror) mens of the rest. Of 633 persons brought to th 
with which I was struck, that I could not move from | Alms! ae Pan : 4 ed 
Bega ; : Almshouses in Albany County, N. Y. the overseer 
the sill of the door until the jeweler came to me! God|—. ae ad EE eens in he i Kay Of 33! 
protects his children.— Evang. Luth. Intell. | States, that ) were roug itt « re y rum. Jt 3H 
paupers in the county of Washington, N. Y. 2% 
ANECDOTE. ) were made such by drinking. Of 253 in the counly 
A clergyman, during a journey recently, preached at} of Oneida, 246 were made paupers in the same way. 
a pleasant village in South Carolina, from Acts xvii.; Of 3000 admitted to the Almshouse in Salem, Mas. 
11. Inthe course of his sermon, he took oceasion to: 25C0 were brought there by drinking. Of 572 mes 
speak of the noble effects of Bible Societies to multi-| jnithe Almshouse in New York, 552 were intemperate; 
ply copies of the Holy Scriptures, and to circulate! and of 601 women, about 550 were also intemperate. 
tuem among the destitute at home and abroad, On Of 1134 brought to the Almshouse in Baltimore 
Monday morning, when he was about to renew his action WEED uieen hemes teen © aaa 
journey, the lady at whose house he bad taken lodgings, Marylend, wuy were broug ut sere Dy spl ry * 
put into his hand a small paper, evidently containing | G4OFS- And in a number of Almshouses, of 496! 
money, and remarked, it ‘ was from a lady in the Acad- paupels, 4690 were made paupets in the same way. 
emy.’ He did not open the paper until be had travel-/ Of 190 persons re cieved in one Almshouse, in one 
led several miles, but on examination it was found to! year, were 19 wives of drunken husbands, and 71 
contain a dollar, with this modest suggestion, * perhaps| children of drunken fathers. Similar facts might be 
this may procure a Bible for some poor person.’ It) presented almost indefinitely, but these are exhibited 
cannot amy! —— how ens 7 hy ge merely as a specimen cf what would be found once 
tle incident afforded him as he pursued his lonely way. | . nination to be substantially the case with regard 


At night he reached another village, where he was ena- | bie eubtncs Of i T| fic in 
bled by this unexpected Christian charity, to procure a this su ect throughout the country. ‘ ve traflic ! 
Bible of very excellent print. Fourteen miles from ardent spirit to be used as a drink, of course greatly 
this place, in a very thinly settled part of the country, | increases the pauperism; and thus matetially injures 
he found a poor widow whose Bible (a large one) had| the community. All the money which is paid for th 
been soid at the death of her husband, with other prop-| liquor by those who drink it, is to them utterly lost— 
erty, to raise money to discharge the debts of the fami-) All the time which is spent in obtaining and drinking 
ly. Since then she had had no Bible. The writer has| it, is also lost. All the time which is wasted in idle- 








distributed Bibles in the populous city, and in far dis- ness and dissipation in consequences of drinking, 
tant settlements, but never has he, so far as he recol- 
lects, witnessed on a similar occasion so strong expres- | 
sions of gratitude, nor has he been so deeply impressed | 
with the belief, that the hand of the Lord was opera- 
ting to supply oue of his poor, afflicted children with 
the bread of life.—Southern Intel. 


also lost. And so in numerous other ways, is there * 
great loss tothe community. Nor is the communtly 
| injured only as much as they would be if this prope 
ty were merely burned, sunk in the ocean, or take " 
from the possessor. But they are also injured by all 
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tha loss of character and usefulness which the drink- 
ing of it occasions, and the numerous evils to individ- 
yals, families, and the community which it produces. 
They loose also, equal to all that is paid in providing 
for the accommodation of the paupers which are made 
by the drinking of it, and in supporting them ; and to 
all which had they not been accustomed tv strong 
drink, they would have accumulated. All this is so 
much injury to the community. Of course, no man 
has a moral right to pursue the business which pro- 
duces it, and no one can do this without violating that 
fundamental principle of common law to which I re- 
fered; and so using his own as tends to injure the 
community. Nor is the injury lessened or the guilt 
of itdiminisned by the consideration that this injury 
js not effected without the voluntary agency of other 
persons. This is true when a man sells lottery tick- 
eis, keeps a gambling house, ora brothel; or when 
he manufactures counterfeit money for the purpose 
of getting others knowingly to circulate it. But this 
does not lesson the injury or diminish the guilt. When 
aman offers a sum of moncy for the purpose of pro- 





curing arobbery to be committed, the evil to the per- 
son or the community will not be effected without the 
voluntary agency of another; but that does not di- 
minish the injury or lessen the guilt of him who is in- 
strumental in producing it. But it is said, that the 


ly toget his money. So it may be said of the high- 
way robber in many cases, that he does not mean to 
injure the person whom he robs, but enly to get his 
money. But the fact is, that it is an injury beth to him 
and to the community. So it is when it is gotten by 
gambling. So it is when it is gotten by rum selling. 
In each case it is gotten without furnishing any valu- 
able equivalent, and in a manner which is adapted 
to injure both the person who loses it, and the com- 
munity. The difference in the cases is this: in ore 
case it is gotten according to human laws; and in 
the other case, in violation of law. But in both cases 
the injury is done. And in both it is done in vivla- 
tion of the laws of God. And in one respect, the 
rum seller does a greater injury than the robber, The 
robber leaves unharmed the character of his victim ; 
and the rum seller often is instrumental in destroying 
it, and in bringing upon the family and connections of 
his victim, woes frem which the highway robber leaves 
them free. J. Epwarps. 


AWFUL WARNINGS. 
In the year 1788, two desperate characters 
named Winter, father and son, were hanged at 





Morpeth in the county of Northumberland. When 
they were leaving the jail, to proceed to the place | tution, for the purpose of closing up every av- 
of execution, the father expressed a desire that| enue through which religious intolerance could 


his son would shake hands with him. 
son positively refused. “No! father, (said he,) 
! shall not shake hands with you: it is all owing 
to your bad bringing of me up, that I am come 
to this ; it is all your doing: you’ve been no friend 
to me, and I shall not shake hands with you.” 
They were soon after carried to the gallows and 


‘both hanged together. Reader, are you a parent? 


Remember, the hour is coming when you and 
your children must appear before the judgment 


seat of Christ to receive the things done in the 
body. Are you so bringing up your children 
that they may bless you at that day? Alas! ma- 
ny a wicked child, of careless, worldly parents, 
will depart to his own place, accusing them as 
the occasion of his ruin. “Its all your doing,”’ 
(they will say)—* tis you who brought me to this 
—you have been no friend to me.” 

Children, if you have kind parents who try to 
be friends to you indeed, by training you up in 
the knowledge, and love, and fear of your God 
and Saviour; think what a dreadful thing it 
would be to have wicked, careless parents who 
took no thought for your souls; but by word and 
deed led you on to evil—let you take your own 
way to destruction. O beware how you slight 
the advice of your best friends, or think hardly 
of them for denying you what would do you 
harm. My dear children, pray to our Lord to 
give you heart to follow their good advice, and 
good examples ; and then there will be a blessed, 


|blessed meeting, between you and your parents 
|in the presence of Him who saved you both; and 
|you will salute them with joy; and bless the 


& | Lord who gave you them, and say, O you have 
rum seller does not mean to injure the buyer, but on-| gave y , ys) 


been good friends to me. 

It was my lot to visit a prisoner of a most dar- 
ing character, condemned to death for highway 
robbery. It pleased God to humble his spirit 
very surprisingly ; and in one of my visits he re- 
quested me very earnestly to write a letter to his 
wife, of whom he spoke in terms of affection and 
respect. I told him I would, and asked what he 
would have me say. “QO Sir,” said he, “tell 
her not to be troubled at my leaving of her. Try 
to comfort her, Sir, and tell her that both she 
and the children will be better for the loss of 
such a villain as I am, for I never did any thing 
but set them a bad example.” 


A FATAL MISTAKE 


OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE, IN CONSIDERING PO- 


PERY, IN THE COUNTRY, A RELIGIOUS AND 
NOT A POLITICAL ORGANIZATION, 
No. 1. 
Popery viewed and treated as a mere religious 
denomination. 


Fellow Citizens—The framers of our Consti- 


But the! come in, have introduced a clause which guaran- 


tees to every individual in our land the free exer- 
cise of his religion. Our revolutionary fathers; 
had in their own minds, separated a man’s reli- 
gion from his politics, and the religion of the 
country from all entangling alliances with the 
state ; and they had this distinction and separa- 
tion in view when they inserted the clause above 
alluded to, and intended merely to prevent the 
stepping in of any human authority between 
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the worshiper and his God, to interfere with that 
spiritual service which Jehovah alone has a right 
to regulate. 

This clause in the palladium of our liberties 
has been canvassed at Rome ; it has been the sub- 
ject of correspondence between the Roman Pon- 
tiffand the Jesuits in this country, and has been 
thought to be the vulnerable point at which the 
liberties of our country could be attacked with 
the hope of success. The emissaries of despot- 
ic princes have discovered, from their residence 
among us, that catholics are considered, here, 
merely a religious denomination, like Episco- 
palians, or Presbyterians, or Methodists, or Bap- 
lusts, and that they can, under the bland profes- 
sion of teaching our sons and daughters religion, 
not only be permitted to proceed with any polit- 
ica\ enterprise without suspicion, but can actu- 
aly draw funds from the American people to 
aid them in their work. 

The truth is, that the revolutionary fathers who 
had some acquaintance with the character of the 
piapacy and the treachery of papal princes, have 

m ost of them fallen asleep, and a generation has 
ai‘isen in their places who, having never seen the 
caachinations of papal despotism, nor felt the 
pressure of political religion, are entirely unsus- 
pecting, and look upon Popery with as little ap- 
prehension as they do upon Methodism, or an 
other protestant denominations. We see their 
princely cathedrals, and colleges, and convents, 
and orphan houses, chariered, and erected, and 
ornamented, and filled with swarms of Jesuits 
and Nuns, and hear of her foreign forces, near- 
ly equalling the natural increase of the whole 
land, and set it all down to the amount of our 
country’s prosperity, and the love of those shoals 
of emigrants for our free institutions. 


This is the mistake which must be corrected, | 
Let the Americans sleep on while | 


or all is lost. 
the Jesuit is secretly, under the guise of religion, 
teaching the doctrines of the court of Rome, and 
we shall find, when it is too late, that this foreign 
seed will, like the dragon’s teeth which Cadmus 
sowed in a field, produce an assembly of armed 
men, who, when the toesin shall sound, will be 
ready to usher in another St. Bartholomew’s day. 
A Native American. 
St. Louis Observer. 


MR. FINNEY’S LECTURES ON CHRISTIAN DUTY 
Abridged from the Evangelist. 


and obtained one of the priests to come to Bethel and teach 
them the religious ceremonies and modes of worship that wer 
practised there. And he taught them to fear Jehovah, as th. 
god ofthat country. But still, they did not receive him as the 
only God. ‘They feared him, that is, they feared his a 
and his judgements, and to avert these they performed the pre 
scribed rites. But they served their own gods. They kep 
up their idolatrous worship, and this was what they loved and 
preferred, though they felt obliged to pay some reverenge) 
Jehovah, as the god of thatcountry. There are still multitudes 
of persons, professing to fear God, and perhaps possessing 
a certain kind of fear of the Lord, who nevertheless serve they 
own gods—they have other things to which their hearts ar 
supremely devoted, and other objects in which they mainly 
put their trust. 

There are two kinds of fear—that fear of the Lord, which js 
the beginning of wisdom, which is founded in love, and tha 
slavish fear, which is a mere dread of evil and is purely selfish, 
This is the kind of fear possessed by those people spoken of in 
the text. They were afraid Jehovah would send his judgments 
upon them, if they did not perform certain rites, and this was 
their motive for paying him worship. Those who have this 
fear are supremely selfish, ard while they profess to reverence 
Jehovah, have other gods whom they love and serve. 

There are several classes of persons to whom this is applies 
ble, and my object to-night is to describe some of them. 

To serve any one is to be obedient to his will and devoted 
his interests. Who then are they who, while they profess te 
fear the Lord, serve their own gods ? 

[ answer, First, All those of you, who have not heartily 


| and pratically renounced the ownership vf your possessions, aud 


given them up to God, 

Suppose one were to employ a clerk to take care of bis 
store, and suppose the clerk were to continue to attend tohis 
own business, and when asked to do what is necessary for bis 
employer, who pays him wages, he should reply, “TI really 
have so much business of my own to attend to, that I have no 
time to do these things ;” would notevery body cry out against 
such a servant? So where aman has not renounced the 
ownership of himself, not only in thought but practically, be 
is not serving the Lord, but serving his own gods. 

2. That man who does not make the business in which heis 
engaged a part of his religion, does not serve God. 

You hear a man say some times, | am so much engaged all 
day in the world, or in worldly business, that I have not time 
toserve God. He thinks he serves God a little while in the 
morning, and then attends to his worldly business. That 
man, you may rely upon it, left his religion where he said his 
prayers. He is not serving God. He prays very devoutly, 
and then, instead of enge ging in his business for God, he is 
serving idols. No doubt the idols are well satisfied with the 
arrangement, but God is wholly displeased. 

3. But, again: Those of you are serving your own gods, 
who devote to Jehovah that which costs you little or nothing 

There are many who make religion consist in certa‘n acts 
of piety that do not interfere with their selfishness. You pray 
in the morning in your family, because you can do it then very 
conveniently. ‘The gods yon serve make no complaint of be- 
ing slighted or neglected for the service of Jehovah. 











LECTURE Il. 
Text.—“ They feared the Lord, and served their own gods.” 


2 Kines, xvii, 33 


days? 


4. All that class are serving your own gods, who suppose 
that the six days of the week belong to yourselves and that the 
Sabbath only is God’s day. 

There are multitudes who suppose that the week is man’s 
time, and the Sabbath only God's and that they have a righ! 
to do their own work during the week, and to serve theu- 
selves, and promote their own interests, if they will only keep 
the Sabbath strictly and serve God on the Sabbath. You that 
do this do not serve God at all. If you are selfish during the 
week, you are selfish altogether. ‘To suppose you had any 
real piety would imply that you were converted every Sebbath 
and unconverted every Monday. But is this the idea of the 
Sabbath, that it is a day to serve God in, exclusive of other 
Is God in need of your Services on the Sabbath to 
keep his work along? God requires all your services as much 


When the ten tribes of Israel were carried captives by the | on the six days as on the Sabbath, only ‘he has, appropriated 


king of Assyria, their places were supplied with strangers of | the Sabbath to peculiar duties. 


You have no more right te 


different idolatrous nations, who knew nothing of the religion | serve yourselves on Monday than you have on the Sabbath. 


of the Jews. 


Very soon the wild beasts increased iu the coun-| If any of you have thus considered the matter, and im igined 


try, and the lions destroyed multitndes of the people, and they | that the six days of the week are your own time, it shows that 


thought it was because they did not know the God of that| you are supremely selfish 


You have never known the rad 


country, and so had ignorantly transgressed his religion, and | cal principle of serving the Lord. 


offended him, and he had sent the lions among them as a pun- | 
ishment. 


| 


and told them to get one of the priests of the Israelites to teach | religion. 
They took this advice 


them the menner of the god of the laud, 






5. Those are serving themselves, or their own gods, whe 


So they applied to the king, who houored the idea, | will not make any sacrifices of personal ease and comfort i" 


Suppose your servant were to say, “TE can’t do this,” oF “t 
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ean't do that,” because it interferes with his personal ease or 
comfort. What! is that doing service? When a man enters 
jntoservice, he gives up his ease and comfort, for the interest 
and atthe will of his employer. Is it true that any man is 
supremely devoted to the service of God, when he shows that 
his own ease and comfort are dearer than the kingdom of Jesus 
Christ? 

6. Those are serving theirown gods, who give their time 
and money to God’s service, when they do give, grudging] 
by constraint, and not of a ready mind and with a cheerful 
heart. 

Ifyou goto one of these characters, and want his time or 
his money, for any religious object, it is difficult to get him en- 
gaged. Itseems to go across the grain, and is not easy or nat- 
ural. He may make a show of fearing the Lord, but he serves 
some other god of his own. r 

7. Those who are always ready to ask how little they may 
do for religion, rather than how much they may do, are serving 
their own gods. 

Issuch an one serving God? It is a simple matter of fact, 
that you have never set your hearts on the object of promot- 
ing religion in the world. If you had you wonld ask, How 
mach can I do for this object and for that ? 

8. They who are laying up wealth for their own families, to 
elevate and aggrandize them, are serving gods of their own, 
and not Jehovah. 


They show that they have some other object to live for than | 


binging this world under the authority of Jesus Christ. They 
may pretend to fear the Lord, but they serve their own gods. 

9. ‘Those who are making it their object to accumulate so 
much property that they can retire from business and live at 
ease, are serving their own gods. 

Did God tell you, when you professed to enter his service, 
to work hard so many years,and then you might havea per- 
petual holiday? Did he promise to excuse you after that from 
making the most of your time and talents, and let you live at 
ease the rest of your days? t 
notion, I tell you, you are not serving God, but your own sel- 
fishness and sloth. 

10. Those persons are serving their own gods, who would 
sooner gratify their appetites than deny themselves things that 
are unnecessary, or even hurtful, for the suke of doing good. 

You often see the strength of selfishness showing itself in 


some such lifile thing more than in things that are greater.— | 


The real state of a man’s wind stands out, that sell-gratifica- 
tion is the law of bis life, so strong that it will not give place, 
even in a trifle, to those great interests, for which he ought to 
be willing to lay down his life. 

11. Those persous who are most readily moved to action by 
appeals to their own selfish interests, show that they are serv- 
ing their own gods. eaied 

Suppoee I wish to get such a man to subscribe for building 
achurc), what must lurge?) Why I must show how it will 
improve the value of his property, or advance his party, or 
gratify his selfishness in some other way. Propose a plau 
of doing good that will cost nothing, and all wiil go forit. But 
propose a plan which is going to affect their personal interest, 
to cost money, or take up time, in a busy season, and you will 
see they begin to divide. Some hesitate, some doubt, some 
raise objections, and some resolutely refuse. Some enlist at 
once, because they see it will do great good. Others stand 
back till you devise some way to excite their selfishness in its 
fuver. What causes the difference? Some of them are serv- 
ing their own gods. 

12. Those are of this character, who are more interested in 
other subjects than in religion. 

Aman is most easily excited on that subject that lies near 
esthis heart. Bring that up, and he is interested. When you 
ean talk early and jate about the news and other worldly top- 
ies, and when you cannot possibly be interested in the subject 
of religion, you know that your heart is not in it, and if you 
pretend to be a servant of God you are a hypocrite. 

13. When persons are more jealons for their own fame than 
for God's glory, it shows that they live for themselves and 
serve their own gods, 

If you see a man more vexed or grieved by what is said against 
him than against God, whom does he serve? Who is his god, 
himself or Jehovah ! 

14. Those are serving their own gods, who are not making 


the salvation of souls the great and leading object of their | 


lives. 

The end ofall religious institutions, that which gives value 
to them all, is the salvation of sinners. The end for which 
Christ lives, and for which he has left his church in the world, 
isthe salvation of sinners. ‘This is the business which God 


If your thoughts are set upon this | 
REMARKS. 


sets his servants about, and if any man is not doing this, as his 
business, as the leading and main object of his life, he is not 
serving Jehovah, he isserving his own gods. 

15. Those who are doing but little for God, or who bring 
| but little to pass for God, cannot properly be said to serve him. 

Suppose you ask a professed servant of God, “ What are 
you doing for God? Are you bringing any thing to pass ? 
Are you instrumental in the conversion of any sinners! Are 
you making impressions in favor of religion, or helping forward 
the cause of Christ?"" He replies, “‘ Why, Ido not know, 
I have a hope; I sometimes think I do love God, but I do not 
know as I am doing any thing in particular at present.” Is 
that man serving God? Or is he serving hia own gods. 

16. Those who seek for happiness in religion, rather than 
for usefulness, are serving their own gods. 

Their religon is entirely selfish. They want to enjoy religion, 
and are all the while inquiring how they can get happy frames 
of mind, and how they can be ploosumabtp excited in religious 
exercises. And they will go only to such meetings, and sit on- 
ly under such preaching, as will make them happy; never 
asking the question whether that is the way to do the most 
good or not. Their daily prayer is{not, like that of the con- 
verted Saul of Tarsus, * Lord, what wilt thou have me to do?” 
but, ‘* Lord, tell me how I can be happy.” Is that the spirit 
of Jesus Christ?) Who said, ‘I delightts. DO THY WILL, 
O God.” Is ‘that the spirit of the apostle Paul? No, he 
threw off his upper garments at once, and made his arms bare 
| for the field of LABOR. 

17. Thore who make their own salvation their supreme ob- 
ject in religion, are serving their own gods. 

Their leading object is to secure their own salvation, and 
their grand determination is to gec their own souls planted on 
| the firm battlements of the heavenly Jerusalem, and walk the 
golden fields of Canaan above. If the Bible is not in error all 
such characters will go to hell. ‘Their religion is pure selfish- 
ness. And ‘he that will save his life shall lose it, and he that 
will lose his life for my sake, shall save it.” 








} 1. See why so little is accomplished in the world for Jesus 
Christ. 
| It is because Jesus Christ has so few real servants in the 
| world. How many professors are there in your whole acquain- 
tance, that are really at work for God, and making a business 
| of religion, and laying t/euselres out to advance the kingdom 
| of Christ?) You sev a parce: of people at a fire, trying to get 
out the gouds of a store. Some are determined to get out 
| the goods, but the rest are not engaged about it, and they 
divert their attet.tion by talking about other things, or posi- 
tively hinder them by finding fault with their way of duing 
it, or by holding them back. So it is in the church. 

2. See why so few Christians have the spirit of prayer. 
| How can they have it! Suppose a man engaged in bis 
| worldly schemes, and that God should give that man the spirit 

of prayer. Of course he would pray for that which lies near- 
est his heart; that is, for in his worldly schemes, to serve 
his »wn gods. Will God give him the spirit of prayer for 
such purposes? 

3. You see that there are a multitade of professors of reli- 

gion that have not begun to be religion~ yet. 

Said a man to one of them, Do you feel that your property 

ond your business are all God's, and do you hold and manage 
them for God! “QO, no,” said he, * i have not got so lar as 


that yet.” No doubt he was serving his own gods. For I in 
sist upon it, that this is the very beginning of religion. What 


| is conversion, but turning fiom the service of the world to 
| the service of God! 
|} 4. It isa great dishonesty for persons to profess to serve 
the Lord, and yet in reality serve themselves. 
You who are performing religious duties from selfish mo- 
tives, are in reality trying to make God your servant. Lf your 
| own interest be the supreme object, all your religious services 
} are only desires to induce God to promote your interests 
| Why do you pray, or keep the Sabbath, or give your proper- 
| ty for religious objects? You answer, “ For the sake of pro- 
moting my own salvation.” Indeed! Not to glorify God, but 
| to get to heaven! Don't you think the devil » ould do all that, 
| if he thought he could gain bis end by it—and be a devil still? 
‘rhe highest style of seltishness must be to get God, with all his 
attributes, enlisted in the service of your mighty self! 
And now, my hearers, where are youall! Are you serving 
| Jehovah, or are you serving your own Gods? 


— rig 
Judge thyself with a jadgment of sincerity, and 


theu wilt judge others with a judgment of charity. 
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THE CHRISTIAN RACE.—Heb. vii. 


The heart is fixed, and fixed the eye, 
And I am girded for the race: 

The Lord is strong, and I rely 
On his assisting grace ; 

Race for the swift, it must be run; 
A prize laid up, it must be won. 


And I have tarried longer now, 
(Pleased with the scenes of time,) 
Than fitteth those who hope to go 
To heaven, that holy clime ; 
Whw hope to pluck the fruit which grows 
Where life’s immortal river flows. 


The atmosphere of earth, oh! how 
It hath bedimed the eye. 

And quenched the spirit’s fervent glow, 
And stayed the purpose high; 

And how these feet have gone astray 
That should have walked the narrow way. 


Race for the swift, I must away, 
With footsteps firm and free; 
Ye pleasures that invite my stay, 
And cares are nought to me: 
For lo! it gleameth on my eye, 
The glory of that upper sky. 
“A prize laid up,” said be who fought, 
That holy fight, of old, 

Laid up in heaven for me, yet not 
For me alone that crown of gold ; 

But all who wait till Thou appear, 
Saviour, the diadem shall wear. 

Patiently wait—so help Thou me, 
O, meck and holy One, 

That dim, although the vision be, 
The race J sull may run; 

This eye, thus lifted to the skies, 
This heart, thus burning for the prize. 


ANIMOSITIES AMONG CHRISTIANS. 


The observations of a late ingenius writer, 
which, it is to be feared, he was confirmed in by 
his own experience, is too much founded in truth : 
“ We have just religion enough to make us _ hate 
one another.” ‘The spirit of party, predjudice, 
and bigotry, and interest, a zeal for systems, forms, 
modes and denominations, furnish men with 
plausible pretences for indulging their unsanctified 
passions, and deceive them into an opimon that 
while they are gratifying their pride and self-will, 
they are only laboring to promote the cause of 
God and truth. 
obtain among religious people are pursued with 
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tance they cannot think exactly alike ; which pos. 
sibly may be the case in the best times, in the 
present imperfect state of human nature— 
“Ephraim shall then no more envy Judah, nq 
Judah vex Ephraim.” Isa. xi. 13. Newrox, 





Tue two Brorners.—< Jerusalem was 4 
ploughed field, and the ground on which the tem. 
ple now stands the joint inheritance of two broth. 
ers, one of whom was married and had seven! 
children, and the other lived a bachelor. They 
cultivated in common the field which had de. 
volved on them in right of their mother. 4: 
harvest time, the two brothers bound up they 
sheaves, and made of them two equal stacks, 
which they left upon the field. During the night 
a good thought presented itself to the younger: 
‘ my brother’ said he to himself, ‘ has a wife and 
children to maintain ; it is not just that our shares 
should be equal; let me then take a few sheaves 
from my stack, and secretly add them to his; he 
will not perceive it, and therefore cannot refuse 
them.’ ‘This project the young man immediately 
executed. That night the elder awoke, and said 
to his wife, ‘ my brother is young, and lives alone, 
without a companion to assist him in his labors, 
and console him under his fatigues. It is not just 
that we should take from the field as many 
sheaves as he does; let us get up, and secretly 
go and carry a certain number of sheaves to his 
stack; he will not find it out to morrow, and 
therefore cannot refuse them; and they did so 
accordingly. The next day both brothers went 
to the field, and each was much surprised to find 
the stacks alike ; neither being able in his own 
mind to account for the prodigy. ‘They pursued 
the same course for several successive nights, but 
as each carried to his brother’s stack the same 
number of sheaves, the stacks still remained equal, 
ull one night both determined to stand centinel, 
to elucidate the mystery; they met, each bear- 
ing the sheaves destined for his brother’s stack. 
*“ Now, the spot where so beautiful a thought 
at once occurred to, and was so perseveringly 
acted upon by two men, must be a place agreea- 





ble to God ; and men blessed it, and chose where- 


Hence, often the feuds which| on to build a house to his name.” 


How charming is this tradition! How it 


greater violence, and to greater lengths, and are! breathes the unaflected benevolence of patriar- 
productive of more mischievous consequences, ; Chal morals! How simple, primeval, and natural, 


than the quarrels of drunkards. 


The lovers of|is the inspiration leading men to consecrate to 


peace, who refuse to take part in these conten-| God a spot on which virtue has germinated upon 


tions, but rather weep over them in secret, are 


censured and despised as neutrals and cowards, | 


by the angry combatants on all sides, while the 
world despises and laughs at them all. It was 
not so in the beginning, nor will it be so always. | 
The hour is coming when believers shall be uni-| 
ted in love, shall agree in all that is essential to a) 
life of faith and holiness, and shall live in the ex-| 
ercise of forbearance and tenderness towards 
each other, if in some points of smaller impor-| 

' 


earth! I have heard among the Arabs, a hun- 
dred legends of the same description. The ait 
of the Bible is breated all over the east.—A de 
Lamartine’s Pilgrimage to the Holy Land. 


EFFECTS OF KINDNESS. 

When a certain parent made his will, he said, 
“[ leave such an estate to my oldest son, though 
he has been a very disobedient and wicked child, 
and though I am fearful he will misapply 1 
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This act of unexpected kindness so deeply af- | our faith in the character and word of God? For,:if th. re be 


fected the son, that he burst into tears and said, 
«God forbid I should;” and from that time he | 
became a new man. 

And did this gift of an earthly estate which he 
could possess but a few years, and must then | 
leave forever, produce such effect upon and melt | 
a heart long hardened by sin? And can you 
my readers peruse the Bible and there read that 
“God so loved the world, as to give his only | 
begotten Son,” though he knew thousands would | 
abuse his gift, “‘ that whosoever believeth on him 
should not perish but have everlasting life,” and 
not beg of God to give his Holy Spirit, that they | 
“may become new creatures, in Christ Jesus.” 

Learn also to intermingle kindness with re- 
roof. Had not kindness accompanied the hint | 
the father expressed, his son’s heart would prob- | 
ably have remained hard and unfeeling; and let 
the tongue of the reprover be dipped in oil, if he 
would have his words enter the heart. And let | 
it be our daily care to profit by the kind reproofs 
and remarks of others. “ As an ear-ring of gold 
and an ornament of fine gold, so is a wise repro- 
ver upon an obedient ear. 


FAITH. 

Farrn is as much the first and chief principle of all the | 
business of life, as it is of all the duties of godliness, No men 
act more by faith, in pursuing their temporal avocations and 

ojects, than those who speak most againt faith as the grand | 
yrinciple of Religion. ‘This glaring inconsistency would be 
ladiaees, were not its cousequences fatal. It is, however, 

* Passing strange,” 
that men who can neither live nor move without faith in men 
and things, should yet make light of faith, when God and 
truth, salvation and eternity, are the objects of it. ‘These sol- | 
emo and sublime objects deserve, surely, quite as much as the | 
temporal things which make both public and social life “a 
life of faith,” in the order of nature—in the laws of nations— 
in the grounds of commerce, and in the promises of mankind. 
The contidence given to these things may not, indeed, be al- 
ways called fuith; (although even that is its usual name both 
in trade and treaties) butit really is faith. How, then, 
would the mockers at religion faith like to be pittied or dis- 
pised for their faith in food and medicine—in bills and boads— 
in ships and mails—in banks and firms? They can omer | 

| 


trade nor travel without faith. ‘They buy and sell by faith. 
They eat and drink by faith. In a word, they can do no busi- 
bess without it, nor have any enjoyment apart from it: for | 
were they to give up their faith im the ordinary integrity of | 
wankind, or in the nutritiousness of the fruits of the eurth, | 
they must give up too both the means and pursuits of life. 
And yet, men of business, and men of pleasure, aud every lit- 
erary man, can so far forget all the decencies of common sense 
and lecorum, as to langh at faith, or try to be witty at its ex- | 
pense, when it is enforced as the first and chief thing in reli-/ 
gion! Is this manly or fair? | 
i will not retaliate upon them by ridicaling their strong | 
faith in each other, and in all the general laws which regulate 
human policy, trade, euterprise and social life. Natural, na-' 
tional, and mutal fa th, is too essential too the welfare of man- 
kind, to be less than sacred in the estimation of a Christian.— | 
The wor'd may langh at his faith in the things which are un- 
seen and eternal; but he will not make light of their faith in 
things which are seen and temporal. I do, however, claim the 
night of telling the wosldin plain ternis, that they play with a 
two edged sword, when they make light of dicine faith. If 
they do not know, they ought to know, that divive faith is just 
such a degree of contiuence in divine things, as they themselves 
give to tewporal things, and expect to get from Christians in 
the business of life. Lf, therefore, they would not teack us to 


| 


| Christ? 
| which God and the Lamb demand and 


| men. 


| any thing weak in the habit of trusting Him, theremust be 


egregious folly in trusting them. If there be nothing wrong 
nor rash in disbelieving God, there can be no great harm in 


| disbelieving any man and every man. 


You can not dislike this “ etort courteous ;"’ and yet, per- 
haps, you do not see clearly the analogy between human and 
divine faith. You may even suspect thes the parallels would 
not hold good, but break down, if it were pursued very far: 
and thus you may feel afraid to employ the argument. “Look, 
however, at the facts again. You know the confidence which 
farmers havein the order of nature, and merchants in com- 
mercial treaties, and all in established capital and character. 
There are momentary panics in all the markets; but business 
still goes on somewhere. Now, did the farmer place as much 
confidence in the promise of the renewing and sanctifying in- 

uences of the Holy Spirit, as he gives to the promise of “ the 
early and latter rain,” would it not be faith in God! And, did 
the merchant repoze only as mach confidence in the Saviour, as 
he places in his bankers and agents, woald not that be faith in 
1 do not, of course, mean that it would be al the faith 
deserve. It would, 
however, be some; and so much as must lead to more. And 
let any man who has entire confidence in any human security, 
give entire confidence to divine promis’s, what would that be, 
but “strong faith?” ‘Thus, all the difference there is between 
human and divine things, and by the difference there is be- 
tween human and divine agency. It is not, however, by any 
new or occult mental faculty that a man begins to believe the 
gospel; but by the motives and influence acting on his old fac- 
ulties. He then believes eternal things. His faith is no long- 
er confined to this world, but extends to the eternal world.— 


| It has new objects, and quite another kind of influence than it 
| had, whilst it terminated on things of time and sense : 


but it is 
now a new mental act of believing, drawn out andled on by the 
Spirit of God, to new and nobler truths and purposes. A 


| true believer is, therefore, just thinking, and reasoning, and 
judging, and trusting. as naturally, ana freely, as to the men- 


tal process, in the case of eternal things, as worldly-wise men 
do in the case of earthly things. [ mean heis not doing more ot 
otherwise in regard to eternity, than they are doing in regard 
totime. Alas, the only difference is, that he does .css in the 


work of believeing God, than they do in the work of believing 


man. It is, therefore, no more weak, vissiovary, fanatical, 
or irrational, to extend 

“ A strong and lasting faith,” 
to all revealed truth, than it 
of science and histury, or the pledged word of well accredited 
“ If we receive the witness of men, the witness of God is 


1 Joho, 


is to believe the ascertained facts 


greater; greater in itsell, and in all that it testities. 


|v. 9, 10.—Dr. Philip. 


FAITH AND WORKS. 

A worthy son of the church in the West Highlands, 
who had peculiar opinions touching the full “* assurance 
of faith,” having occasion to cross a ferry, availed 
himself of the opportunity to interrogate the boatman 
as to the grounds of his belief, assuring him that if he 
had faith he was certain of a blessed immortality. 
The man of the oar said he had always entertained a 
difierent notion ot the subject, and begged to give an 
illustration of his opinion. * Let us suppose,” said 
the ferryman, * that one of these oars is called faith, 
and the other works, and try their several merits.” 
Accordingly, throwing down one oar in the boat, he 
proceeded to pull the other with all his strength, upon 
which the boat was turned round and mae no head- 
way. ‘* Now,” 
do—let us try what works an. 
oar, and giving it the same trial, the same consequen- 
ces ensued, ‘* Works,” said he, “ you see, wont do 
either—but let us try them together.” The result 
was successful ; the boat shot through the waves, and 
soon reached the wished-for haven. ‘ This,’ said 
the honest ferryman, “ is the way by which L hop 
to be wafted over the troubled waters of this work 


said he, “ you perceive faith wont 
oa Se : 
Seizing the other 


distrust themselves, and te treat all their own veracity a5|¢9 the peaceful shores of immortalit, 
doubtful, why should they arraign, as useless or Vissionary, | 


Laird of Legan. 
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says Mr. Whitfield, some years ago, whenI was| In 1514, he wrote thus :—‘ My sentiments og 
at school at Shields, I went into a glass house, |the subject of the slavery of the negroes have 
and standing very attentive, I saw several masses long been in the possession of the public; and 
of burning glass, of various forms. The work- | time has only served to give them oe root, 
man took a piece of glass and put it into one fur- Yet the hour of emancipation 1s a a in 
nace, then he put it into a second, and then into | the march of time. Tt will come ; and wheth- 
a third. I said to him, “ Why do you pass this jer brought on by the generous energy of our 
through so many fires?” He answered, “ O sir, }own minds, or by the bloody process of St. Do 
the first was not hot enough, nor the second, |mingo, is a leaf of our history not yet turned 

















































and therefore we put it into a third and that will 
make it transparent.” This furnished Mr. W. 
with a useful hint, that we must be tried, and ex- 
ercised with many fires, until our dross be purg- 
ed away, and we are made fit for the owner’s 
use. 


ANTI-SLAVERY. 


Sentiments of Patrick Henry. 

“ Is it not amazing, that at a time when the 
rights of humanity are defined with precision, in 
a country above all others fond of liberty—that 
in such an age, and in such a country, we find 
men professing a religion the most humane and 
gentle, adopting a principle as repugnant to hu- 
manity, as it is inconsistent with the Bible, and 
destructive to liberty. Believe me, I honor the 
Quakers for their noble efforts to abolish slavery. 
Every thinking, honest man rejects it in specula- 
tion ; yet how few in practice, from conscious 
motives. Would any man believe that I am 
master of slaves of my own purchase? I am 
drawn along by the general inconvenience of liv- 
ing without them. I will not, I cannot justify 
it. For however culpable my conduct, I will so 
far pay my devoir to virtue, as to own the excel- 
lence and rectitude of her precepts, and to la- 
ment my own want of conformity to them.” 

Sentiments of Jefferson—in 1782. 

“'The commerce between master and slave is 
a perpetual exercise of the most boisterous pas- 
sions, the most unremitting despotism on the one 
part, and degrading submission on the other. 

” . ” With what execration 
should the statesman be loaded, who, permitting 
one half of the citizens to trample on the rights 
of the other, transforms those into despots and 
these into enemies; destroys the morals of one 
part, and the amor patria of the other. And 
can the liberties of the nation be thought secure, 
when we have refused the only firm basis, a con- 
viction in the minds ofthe people that these lib- 
erties are the gift of God—that they are not to 
be violated without his wrath? Indeed, I trem- 
ble for my country when I reflect that God is 
just ; that his justice cannot sleep forever; that 
considering numbers, nature, and natural means 
only, a revolution in the wheel of fortune, an 
exchange of situation is ameng possible events ; 
that it may become probably by a supernatural 
interference. 


way to appreciate. 
, vacant, idiotic thing, retaining his animal mind, but 
with drooping head and palsied mind and quenched 


The Almighty has no attribute | 


over. 
Sentiments of Mr. Wirt. 


“ Slavery is contrary to the laws of nature and 
of nations ; and the law of S. Carolina concen- 
ing seizing colored seamen, is unconstitutional, 
That slavery is an evil, and a trancendant evil, 
it would be more than idle for any human being 
to doubt or deny. It is a mildew which has 
blighted every region it has touched, from the 
creation. 


EFFECTS OF REMORSE. 


There is a young man. named Bardwell, in prison 
at Northampton, for the commission of sundry lar 
cenies. He was arraigned before the court last week, 
but by reason of insanity, was unable to plead, and 
| was returned to the prison. ‘This incident formsa 
theme for the subsequent reflections of the editor of 
'the Northampton Courier. 
| It literally makes the heart ache to witness the mere 
wreck of this once noble and proud-hearted boy.— 
What a moral spectacle for the young as well as pa- 
rents to contemplate! Here is a youth of much 
promise for future usefulness, enjoying the confidence 
of his employer and the esteem of all who knew him 
|—partaking of religious and moral instruction, hav- 
| ing his necessities all supplied and free from the irk- 
| some cares and responsibilities of mature life—sud- 
|denly overtaken in the commission of crime and con- 
| fined with criminals of every grade in prison. He is 
loverwhelmed with the awfulness of his situation and 
|the amount of guilt which has so fearfully broken his 
mind. His tears avail him not, and the sorrows ofa 
| broken-hearted mother strengthen the accuteness of 
i his anguish, until reason totters, Suddenly tue fath- 
er dies in distant land, and the only hope of earthly 
succor seems now obliterated and quenched. One 
long and deep burst of grief follows and reason is 
crushed and the light of intellect extinguished, per- 
haps forever ! 

Since the bour in which his father’s decease was 
communicated, he has not spoken a syllable, nor ut- 
tered a word! He seems doomed to eternal silence 
and idiocy. He is wholly anconscious of any object 
around him! He knows nothing and heeds nothing. 





| The fam:liar voice of his mother falls as powerless 


upon his ear as the grating of the prison doors, and 
proffered kindness and sympathy he knows not the 
Day and night find him the same 


intellect! Such a melancholy case of aberration 
from virtue should not pass without its salutary in- 


fluence and impressiveness upon the young. They 
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yeem like beacon lights lifted on high, designed to 
warn the unwary and thoughtless of the quicksands 
which lie concealed through the journey of life, re- 
quiting @ constant watchfulness of the passions and 
outposts to be placed around virtue, to keep the heart 
unspotted in the world, so that its possessor may ul- 
timately secure the needed attributes of heaven. 


Plain and pithy remarks of Old Humphrey on 
Fits—Though no doctor, I have by me some excel- 
lent prescriptions, and as I shall charge you nothing 
for them; you cannot grumble at the price. We 
are most of us subject to fits; 1 am visited with them 
myself; and I dare say you are also; so now for my 
prescriptions. } 

For a fit of Passion, walk out in the open air; 
youmay speak your mind to the winds, without hart- 
ing any one, or proclaiming yourself to be a simple- 


ton. 
For a fit of Udleness, count the tickings of a clock. 


Do this for one hour, and you will be glad to pull off | 


your coat the next and work like a negro. 

For a fit of Extravagance and Folly, go to the 
workhouse, or speak with the wretched and ragged 
inmates of the jail, and you will be convicted. 

For a fit of Ambition, go into the church yard, 
and read the grave stones. They will tell you the 
end of ambition. The grave will soon be your bed 
chamber, the earth your pillow, corruption your fath- 
er,and the earth your mother and sister. 

For a fit of Repining, look about for the halt and 
the blind, and visit the bed ridden, and afilicted, and 
deranged, and they will make you ashamed of com- 
plaining of your lighter afflictions. 

For a fit of Despondency, look on the good things 
which God has given you in this world, and at those 
which have been promised his followers in the next.— 
He who goes into his garden to look for cobwebs 
and spideis, no doubt will find them; while he who 
looks for a flower, may return into his house with one 
blooming in his bosom. 


For all fits of Doubt, Perplexity, and Fear, | 
whether they respect the body or the mind ; whether | 
they are a load to the shoulders, the head, or the 
heart; the following is a radical cure, which may be 
relied on, for 1 had it from the Great Physician ; 
“Cast thy burden on the Lord, and he will sustain | 
thee.” 


A BRIGHT SABBATH MORNING. 


The rosy light is dawning 

Upon the mountain’s brow ; 
It is the Sabbath morning— 

Arise and pay thy vow. 
Lift up thy voice to heaven 

In sacred praise and prayer, 
While unto thee is given 

The light of life to share. 


The landscape lately shrowded 
By eveuing’s paler ray 

Smiles beauteous and unclouded 
Before the eye of day: 

So let our souls benighted 
Too long in folly’s shade, 

By thy kind smiles be lighted 
To juys that never fade. 


O see those waters, streaming 
In crystal purity ; 


While earth with verdure teeming, 
Gives rapture to the eye! 

Let rivers of salvation 
In larger currents fluw, 

Till ev’ry tribe and nation 
Their healing virtues know. 


MIRIAM; OR THE POWER OF TRUTH. 


A Jewisu Tate—By the author of Influence. 


Miriam is a religious tale, founded on an interesting 
anecdote of an American Jew, who was converted to 
Christianity by the dying admonitions of an only child, 
| a beautiful girl, who, unknown to her father, had em- 
braced the Christian faith. This anecdote has been 
amplified into a very excellent and well told tale, full of 
pathos, and written in a very pleasing style. We quote, 
as a specimen, the dying scene :— 

‘ Miriam turned pale, and with great solemnity replied 
** Aye yet such love on earth, my father, is idolatry, and 
must in mercy be riven asunder, lestits false light should 
lead you to eternal darkness. But,” added she, raising 
herself and looking at her father with an expression 
never afterwards forgotten, ‘do you love me ?—not for 
what | am to you—but apart from yourself could your 
love grant me one solemn request; and solemnly fulfil 
it? Could it forgive the violence which that request 
| might do the dearest feeling of your bosom—and forget 

all else, save the purpose for which it was asked, and 
her who asked it?” 

*Imlah felt alarmed, for although the voice of Miriam 
| was calm, and her countenance serene as a cloudless 
| moontight, he believed that her mind wandered in some 
delirious phantasy ; till suddenly recollecting the fatal 
alliance he had engaged her to fulfil, he beckoned Co- 
rah to leave the reom, and theu replied, “* Miriam, my 
beloved girl! proof against every test-—-my love could 
| bear and suffer all, and far more than you could re- 
| quire.—Then ask your boon; it shall be freely granted 
|at whatever cost it claims; for, be assured any thing 
|that can give peace to you, brings happiness to me. 
| But compose yourself now, my child, and we will talk 
of earthly cares, when health calls you back to act in 
| earthly schemes. 
“Il am composed, my father,” replied Miriam, “ as 
|} one, who standing on the verge of eternity, looks only 
lat eternal things. And now I thank you tenderly for 
the boon you graut,—a boon for which alone | have 
craved life and time. So saying she drew from under- 
neath her pillow a little ‘lestament, and laying it in 
Imlah’s hand, then pressing them together within both 
her own, exclaimed, “Take that precious book, my 
beloved father, and let it be your guide—your counsel- 
|lor—your comfort! May the Lord, in his wfinite mer- 
| cy, make the stumbling block of Israel your rock and 
your salvation; and while you s:ead, may his Holy 
| Spirit teach you to believe—to :evere—to receive ! 
| And now dear precious parent, remembering the last 
solemn promise so sacredly pledged to your dying 
child, for your own sake—for her’s | beseech you, speak 
no more against Jesus of Nazareth!—the Redeemer of 
Israel,—the Messiah, the one and only Saviour of all 
mankind!” Exhausted by the feelings and energy with 
which she uttered this solemn charge, Mriam fell beck, 
and the cold dews of death hung on her pale face, as 
nature struggled with its last resistlest conqueror. Im- 
lah, who knelt by her side, is hand still grasping her 
sacred legacy, was motivnless as herself and felt as if 
he had lost all power of utterance and sense; while with 
a look, he uttered groans of agony, such as perhaps 
alone could have roused the departing spirit of Miriam 
back to earthly thoughts. She opened her eyes once 
more, aud laid her icy arm, for a moment, around ber 
father’s neck, in token that her last love was his; then 
quietly erossing her hands upon ber bosom, and looking 
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up to Heaven with a countenance brightened with a 
glow of holy fervor, she exclaimed, “ Dearest father! 
look up—look up—look up, from me, to Christ! and 
now, oh! blessed Jesus, de thou come quiekly.” Again 
her head fell back, and with one long but gentle sigh, 
her happy spirit winged its flight to Ged! : 

‘Imlah remained for some time appalled and motion- 
less, gazing iu fixed despair on the silent lips of his child, 
as if waiting again to hear their eloquence. But the 
dreadful stillness which now pervaded all around, where 
not one sound, one sigh, was heard to break that awful 
solitude, recalled him to a faint sense of what had been: 
and yet it was the disordered sense which fancy some- 
times lends te picture dreams like real things :—or to 
embody its own faint shadows into the frightful phan- 
toms of insanity. Still did he look on Miriam, and still 
grasped the little volume which he knew was associated 
with her last words. But what were those words? 
‘The avowal of au apostate! Aud yet was that heavenly 
smile, which gave even death a semblance of peace— 
one of apostacy? Could a guilty heretic meet the aw- 
ful judgment of an offended God, as Miriam had done ? 
Miriam an apostate !—a heretic? Oh! no, rather let 
Christianity be true, and Israel fall at last beneath the 
scourge of Christian victory,—than Miriam, the last 
daughter of David's line, be so accursed! And now 
great drops of agony stood on the cold forehead of Im- 
lah, as thoughts like those passed through his bewildered 
mind, and in groans of deepest anguish, he called loud- 
ly on the name of his sainted child, as if she could still 
dispel the dreadful visions of that fearful dream. But 
alas' it was too surely a waking reality ;—vothing could 
move or change the sweet calm smile of her, whom 
never before had Imlah called in vain!’ 


ANECDOTE. 

A Unitarian minister, officiating at an evening 
service where Orthodox books were used, gave 
outas the closing hymn, the following of Bishop 
Kent; 

“Glory to thee, my God, this night, 
For all the blessings of the light,” &e. 
directing the choir to sing the first three verses 
with the last. Having read the three, he com- 
menced reading the last : 
“ Praise God, from whom all blessings flow; 
Praise him, all creatures here below ; 
Praise him above, ye heaveuly host, 
: > 


raise 





the poor man stumbled. May he not stumble 
over the same glorious doctrine, so as to fall ul- 
timately beyond the reach of mercy! Recover- 
ing himself a little, he said, “ Sing the three first 
verses.” 

Were it not forthe solemnity of the subject, 
one could hardly suppress a smile at the curious 
predicament in which the man was caught. But 
the subject is one of a deeply serious character. 
Why should ‘any one be so startled at “ Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost?” Why should the tongue 
falter, or the heart refuse its homage, in a case 
like this? Is notthis abible view of Jehovah? 
**Go teach all nations, baptising them in the 
name of tHe Faruer, and of tur Son, and of 
rue Hoty Guost,—Mat. xxviii. 19. Will not 
the man who reaches Heaven, find there the 





(truth? Do not teachers of this description “need 
to be taught which be the first principles or the 
oracles of God ?—Essex Nerth Register. 





From the Conn, Obs. 
RELIGIOUS NEWSPAPERS. 

Religious newspapers may be very properly re 
garded as periodical tracts; and because periodical 
'and prepared in view of existing states of public feel- 
|ing, and in reference to that feeling, they have some 
peculiar advantages over other tracts. | In point of 
cheapness, in proportion to the quantity of matter, 
they are unrivalled. As > means of doing good, we 
know of no mode in which truth can be more cheap- 
ly and acceptably diffused, than through their columns, 
Have you a poor neighbor who would gladly hear of 
the operations of benevolence, and of the resulis 
of the efforts to extend the kingdom of Christ? In 
addition to your own paper, can you, at the same ex 
pense, do a more benevolent work than to subscribe 
for a religious paper for his use? Have you a poor 
neighbor whe drinks ardent spirit, aotwithstanding all 
the light shed on this dangerous practice, in modern 
times? How can you do a better service to your 
community—how show in a more effective manner, 
that you love your neighbor as yourself, than by oa 
an additional copy of a religious paper for his uset 
Have you—who has not—a friend who has removed 
to the far West—or some other remote part of the 
land,—would you not do well to imitate the example 
of one, at least, of our subscribers, and send him ev- 
ery week a printed letter to gladden his heart, in the 
shape of a religious newspaper? You may not be 
able, on account of the distance, to whisper a word 
of ercouragement, or of admonition to your friend— 
or to talk with him on a multitude of topics of deep 
and passing interest ;—but send him a religious paper 
and once a week you may, in effect, give him such 
counsel, and impress on his mind such truths, as you 
would desire to give and impress, if he were to be ia 
your company an hour or two every seventh day, 


KING OF PRUSSIA AND THE MILLER. 


There was near Potsdam, in the reign of Frederick 
the Great, a Mill, which interfered with the view from 
the windows of Sans Souchi. Annoyed by this eyesore 





to his favorite residence, the king sent to inquire the 
price for which the mill would be sold by the owner. 
“For no price,” was the reply of the sturdy Prussian; 
and in a moment of anger Frederick gave orders that 
the mill should be pulied down, ‘The King may dt 
this,” said the miller, quietly folding his arms, “ but 
there are laws in Prussia,” and forthwith he commenced 
proceedings against the monarch, the result of which 
was, that the court sentenced Frederick to rebuild the 
mill, and to pay besides a large sum of money asa 
compensation for the injury which he had doue. The 
King was mortified, but had the magnanimity to say, 
addressing bimsell to his courtiers, “ | am glad to find 


jthat just and upright judgment exists in my kingdom.” 


The above anecdote is well known to every reader 0 
Prussian history, but it is necessary to be related here, 
as an introduction to that which follows. Abeut three 
years ago the present head of the honest miller’s family 
—his name is Frank—who had in due course of time 
succeeded te the hereditary possessions of his little es- 
tate, finding himself, after a long struggle with losses 





Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost? And can 
that system be right which stumbles at this great 





occasioned by the war, which brought ruin into many @ 
house besides his own, involving in pecuniary diflicul- 
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ties that had become insurmountable, wrote to the King 
of Prussia, reminding him of the refusal experienced 

Frederick the Great, at the hand of his ancestor, 
and stating that if his majesty now entertained a similar 
desire to obtain possession of the property, it would be 
very agreeable to him in his present embarrassed cir- 
cumstances to sell the mill. The king wrote immedi- 
ately to him, with his own hand, the following reply :— 

“My dear neighbor, I cannot allow you to sell the 
pill; it must remain in your possession as long as one 
member of your family exists; for it belongs to the his- 
tory of Prussia. I lament now even to hear that you 
are in Circumstances of embarrassment, and I therefore 
sead you 6,000 dollars—about £1,000 ste:ling—to ar- 
range your affairs, in the hope that this sum will be suf- 
fcient for that purpose. Consider me always your af- 


feetionate neighbor, 
FREDRIC WILLIAM. 





CHOICE SAYINGS OF NEWTON. 
Many have puzzled themselves about the ori- 
in of evil; I observe that there is evil, and that 

there is a way to escape it, and with this I begin 
and end. 

I can conceive a living man without an arm 
ora leg, but not without a head or a heart: so 
there are some truths essential to vital religion, 

hich all awakened souls are taught. 

Contrivers of systems on earth are like con- 
ftivers of systems in the heavens ; where the sun 
and moon keep the same course in spite of the 

losophers. 
ee one day to Mrs. G ’s just after she 
had lost all her fortune ; I could not be surprised 
to find her in tears ; but she said, “‘I suppose you 
think Lam crying for my loss: but that is not 
the case—I am now weeping to think I should 
feel so much uneasiness on the account.” After 
that I never heard her speak again on the subject 
as long as she lived. Why now, this is just as 
itshould be. Suppose a man was going to York 
totake possession of a large estate, and his chaise 
should break down a mile before he got to the 
city, which obliged him to walk the rest of the 
way; what a fool we should think him if we saw 
him wringing his hands and blubbering out all 
the remaining mile, “ My chaise is broken! my 


chaise is broken !” 





Mr. Mc Laren and Mr. Gustart were both min- 
isters of the Tolbooth Church, Edinburg. When 
Mr. Mc Laren was dying, Mr. G. paid him a vis- 
it, and put the question to him, “ What are you 
doing brother ?”” His answer was, “ I'll tell you 


by the works of the law, for by the works of the 
law shall no flesh be justified. 

The views of the Rev. Martin Boos, a late Catho- 
lic clergyman in Austria, though afterwards decided- 
ly evangelical, were at the commencement of his 
ministry erroneous. About the year 1788, he went 
to visit a women distinguished by her humility and 
piety, who was dangerously ill. In endeavoring to 
prepare her for death, he said to her, “1 doubt not 
but you will die calm and happy.” ‘ Wherefore t” 
asked the sick woman. ‘“ Because your life has all 
been made up of a series of good works.” The 
sick woman sighed ; “ If I die,” said she, “* confiding 
in the good works which you call to my recollection, 
I know for certain that 1 shall be condemned ; but 
what renders me calm at this solemn Lour is, that 1 
trust solely in Jesus Christ my Savior.” ‘ These 
fev words,” said Boos, “ from the mouth of a dying 
woman who was reputed a saint, opened my eyes 
for the first time, I learned what that was—* Christ 
for us.’ Like Abraham, I saw his day; from that 
time [ announced to others the Savior of sinners 
whom f£ had myself found, and there are many of 
them who rejoice in him along with me. 


LYING. 

There is one class of lies, which we are sur- 
prised did not attract Mrs. Opie’s attention ; lies 
told by parents to their children. We belicve 
that the slight regard in which strict truth is held 
by mankind, is principally owing to the lies which 
are told children by their parents during the first 
few years of their lives. Then is the time that 
permanent impressions may be as well made as 
at any other period. It is then, probably, that 
what is called the natural propensity of a child 
is unfolded. Many persons who have a great ab- 
horrence of lying, and whip their children if they 
detect them in it, yet make no scruple of telling 
and acting the most atrocious falsehoods. There 
are few parents who do not do this in a greater 
or less degree, though doubtless without dream- 
ing they are guilty of criminal deception. With 
many the whole business of managing their chil- 
dren is a piece of mere artifice and trick. They 
are cheated in their food, cheated in their dress. 
Lies are told them to get them to do any thing 
which is disagreeable. If the child has to take 
physic the mother tells him she has something 

ood for him to drink ; if recusant, she says she 
will send for the doctor to cut off his ears or pull 
his teeth, or that she will go away and leave him, 
and a thousand things of the same kind, each of 








what Iam doing, brother; 1 am gathering togeth- 
er all my prayers, all my sermons, all my good | 
deeds, all my ill deeds ; and I am going to throw | 
them all overboard, and swim to glory on the} 
plank of free grace.” 





JUSTIFICATION BY FAITH IN CHRIST. 
Gal. ii. 16. Knowing that a man is not justified 


which may deceive once, and answer the present 
purpose, but will invariably fail afterwards, Pa- 
rents are too apt to endeavor to pacify their chil- 
dren by making promises they never intend to 
perform. If they wish for instance to take away 
some eatable which they fear will be injurious, 
they reconcile them by the promise of a ride or 
walk, or something else that will please them, 


by the works of the law, but by the faith of Jesus b ifyi 
. s ’ k : 5/but without any intent t ‘ 2m, 
Christ, even we have believed in Jesus Christ, that | out any intention of gretiiying them 


we might be justified by the faith of Christ, and not 


| 
| 


This is lying, downright lying. 


People think 


nothing of breaking their promises to children 
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if the performance be not perfectly convenient. 
But they are the last persons to whom promises 
should be broken, because they cannot appre- 
hend the reason, if there be one, why they are 
kept. Such promises should be scrupulously 
redeemed, though at great inconvenience, for the 
child’s moral habit is of infinitely more conse- 
quence than any such inconvenience can be to 
the parent. 

We have only noticed a few of the cases of 
lying to children, but enough to illustrate the fre- 
quency of it. And yet, after having pursued 
such a course of deception for the two or three 
first years of life, if the parent then finds the 
child trying to deceive him, and will tell him a 
downright lie, he wonders how he should have 
learned to do so, for he has always taught him 
to speak the truth ; without reflecting that he 
has been lying to him from his very birth. So he 
attributes that habit to an innate disposition 
and tendency for falsehood, which he has him- 
self been fostering and nourishing from the first. 

Children soon learn to know when they are 
deceived, and how to deceive others. 

They are not deceived many times in the same 
way ; and the most comfortable method in the 
end, as well as the most conformable to the pre- 
cepts of morality and religion, is, never to devi- 
ate in the slightest degree from strict truth, in 
our intercourse with them. 



































INFIDEL PREDICTION. 
A few years ago in Virginia, every man was 
compelled to pay for the support of the Christian 


Christianity was thrown upon the affections and 
resources of its friends for support, an infidel 
statesman of the first eminence in the land re- 
marked, “ the death-blow is given to Christiani- 
ty. In fifty years from this time, there will not 
be a bible in the United States.” In just fifty 
years from that time, it was announced by the 
American Bible Society, that every family in the 
United States was supplied with the Bible. 
Such is the onward progress of religion, and 
such is the fulfilment of infidel prophecy. 
Christianity was never advancing with such 
rapid strides as at the present moment. Ar- 
rangements are now in contemplation, which 
will undoubtedly result in speedily placing the 
Bible in every family on the globe willing to 
receive it, and able to reads its contents. 
Religious Magazine. 


religion. When this law was repealed, and |~ 





An anonymous friend from Georgia, is informed that 
it is contray to usage to publish a communication like 
that which he has sent us, unless it be accompanied by 
a responsible name. With regard to this communica. 
tion particularly we have only to say, that our impres. 
sions in regard to certain matters of fact are such that 
we cannot permit them to be contradicted in our paper, 
without knowing on whose resposibility they are con. 
tradicted. 





Depication.—The new Congregational Church ia 
Westville, will, by Divine permission, be dedicated 
to the worship of God on Thursday, the 21st ins, 
Services to commence at 1 o’clock, P. M. Sermon by 
Mr. Bacon, of this city. 





Notice.—The next meeting of the Temperance 
Society of the E. D. New Haven Co. will be at Dur. 
ham on Tuesday, Feb. 2. 





. a MARRIED. 


In Branford, on the 4st instant, Doct. J. O. Loom- 
is, to Miss Jennett Squires, daughter of Orrin D. 
Squires, Esq. 

In Cheshire, Mr. Edward A. Bronson, of Prospeet, 
to Miss Mary Jane, daughter of Mr. Seth D’ Wolf. 

In Suffield, on the Ist inst. by the Rev. H. Robin- 
son, Mr. William Watt, of New York, to Miss Marga- 
ret S. daughter of Chas Sherman, Esq. of the former 
nlace. 

' In Danbury, by the Rev, Mr. Nickerson, Mr. Thom- 
as Shergould, to Miss Sarah Maria Trowbridge, both 
of Danbury. 








DIED. 
In this city, on the 5th inst. Miss Betsy Kimberly, 
wife of Mr. Linus Kimberly, aged 55. 

Iu this city, on the 2d instant, Grace Aun, daughter of 
Joel B. Foot, aged 4 years. 

At Bridgeport, Dee 27th, Mrs. Sarah Tomlinson, 
formerly of Oxford, aged 31. 

fu New Yerk, 3d inst., Gen. Wm. Norrn, aged 8 
years. 

At Cazenovia, N. Y. on the 2d inst. Msr Mary In- 
gersoll, wife of Rev. Johu Ingersoll, late of this city, 
aud daughter of Robert Livingston, Esq. aged 36 years. 

At Woburn, Mass. Dec. 8th, Mrs. Davis, aged 75. 
And on the I1th inst. Nathaniel Davis, her husband, 
aged 76, a revolutionary soldier and pensioner. 

In Humpbreysville, January Ist. John Henry, so 
of Rev. John E. Bray, aged 11 years. 

In Woodbridge, on the Sth inst. Mr. David Rams- 
dell, of this city, aged 37. 

In Plymouth, Mr, Jonah Barnes, aged 73, a revolu- 
tionary pensioner. 

In Sharon, on the 31st ult. Lyman Prindle, Esq. for- 
merly of Orange, aged 36. 
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